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It has been my privilege to visit with frequency that ex- 
tensive area in Northern New York, known as the Adiron- 
dapks. On every occasion I have had for companions those 
whom I have loved; whose willing hands, thoughtful ways 
and bouyant spirits made each outing one of delightful 
memories. It is pleasurable to add that by them, as by 
myself, Sunday was always welcomed; nor were its hours 
allowed to pass without such religious services as the occa- 
sion would permit. At these gatherings, the Sermons com- 
prising this little volume were delivered, and, with son^ few 
additions, are now printed as a souvenir of the past; with 
the added hope that othera may find in them something sug- 
gtttiTe. I. H. S. 
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The groves were GotPs first temples. Ere man learned 

To hew the shafts and lay the architrave^ 

And spread the roof above themf-ere he framed 

The lofty vaults to gather and roll bach 

The sound of anthems ; in the darkling wood^ 

Amidst the cool and silence he knelt down 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks andsupplicettion. 

Bkyamt. 
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THOUGHTS FOR OUTING. 

*< Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest 
awhile." Mark Vi : 31. 

YlT^HESE words of our loving Lord are in 
ejfe full harmony with the scenes about us. 
On this first day of the week we are not where 
we are usually found, but are " apart," in a 
trackless, solitary, " desert place ; " and we 
would "rest awhile." The heavy foliage, 
the almost innumerable ferns, the varied 
shrubs and vines, the different trees in their 
new garments of brightest green — leaves, 
stems, petals, around us are as quiet as the 
shining of the sun; even the slimy snails, 
worms and snakes have left their damp 
homes, and upon the mossy soil are lending 
themselves to the serenity of the hour. 
Nor do the birds with their sweet carols 
seem inclined to break the reigning still- 
ness, or concern themselves about their 
^ailv meal. Having come so recentlv fron^ 
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their winter home, and over an invisible 
path, perhaps they are weary, and tarry for 
the calm hou^s of this sunny day to rest 
their pinions, before building their summer 
nests, and sailing out upon their cheerful 
missions. Nature as nature appears to be 
at a complete standstill : 

On every mounUin height 
Is rest. 

Has God called a pause in this gorgeous 
and wondrous realm to see whether sap and 
cell are doing their duty, or to admire for a 
brief season the glories of His hand ? 

Man requires rest as well as this outward, 
visible nature. Nor in our Father's King- 
dom are there any antagonisms. He has 
not one law for the bird, and another for the 
plant, another for the animal, and a different 
one for man. As these laws are the products 
of one mind, so are they all in perfect har- 
mony . There is as much need that mind, soul 
and body should partake of rest, as that the 
wind should be restrained in swaying the 
newly-born leaf, or in rocking the feeble 
growing stalk. Th^ friijtions of the storm^ 
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th^ long blooming pf the trees wear and ex- 
haust life; and here in our northern clime 
but few of nature's noblest productions can 
survive the strains to which they are ex- 
posed. 

A little while ago, and the great forest 
about us rejoiced in lofty pines, spruce, 
beech, maple, oak, hemlock and other mon- 
iarchs of the soil; now, only one here and 
there of unusual girth and grandeur remains. 
Many which the woodman's axe has spared 
lie upon the ground, and were it not for the 
velvet moss which hides their decay, their 
prostrate forms would ' awaken saddening 
thoughts. Nature is constantly changing. 
So it is with you and me. No mind was 
ever made for constant work, nor has a 
human body ever been fashioned for inces- 
sant toil. In this respect, mind and body 
follow the plant world. And just as theire 
are times when vegetation is to bloom aiid 
to distribute its life, and a time also for its 
forces to rest, so there are periods when 
mind and body should be specially active; 
and when likewise they should l^nd th^n^- 
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selves to a needed healing. This universal 
law has led us to seek these Adirondack 
scenes; and God would have us recognize 
this law, and recognize it to obey. How, 
then, can we best utilize these days of " rest," 
is a very suggestive question. 

At once we should disabuse ourselves of 
the thought that, the rest we seek is to b^ 
the synonj'm for self-indulgence, in any 
thing that may exhaust or weaken. We 
have come for recreation, or as reads this 
compound word when analyzed, re-creation; 
/. ^., to make alive again. Few, seemingly, 
grasp the purpose of the summer outing. 
It is not that one might be idle, indifferent 
or careless in thought and act; rather that 
he might be made anew. Unhappily not a 
few, as they enter upon their vacation, 
abandon themselves to such extravagant 
efforts and exhausting pleasures, as leave 
them far less able to resume life's duties, 
than when they laid them down. They 
seem to think that intermission days are to 
be passed in excessive action, or with a 
heedless disregard for the proprieties of life; 
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perhaps, in complete listnessness of mind 
and soul. By no means. On the contrary, 
our energies are to be deflected in new 
channels, and to find different avenues for 
their exercise; or better, we are to give up 
our ordinary employments for others full as , 
active, but widely dissimilar. 

Recreation signifies forming anew; and 
in forming anew there is no element of 
waste, excess or languor of mind or body. 
Forming anew frequently requires the same 
amount of carefulness, thought and energy 
as to retain what was originally possessed. 
The vital forces of the body do not cease 
their activities when we lie down to sleep; 
nor at this hour are muscles, tissue and the 
like, dormant; still less does the blood cease 
flowing; nor is the machinery within us 
motionless ; rather the whole physical man 
is in active operation, and fuel, shall I say, 
is being prepared to run the machinery of 
life, when later on hard work shall be de- 
manded. 

In like manner with recreation; we are 
\o continue to Ipe active and along that lin^ 
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which will make us anew. He who> for the 
last fifty weeks or so, has been . amid the 
snares and frictions of business, and during 
all these days, with perhaps a few excep- 
tions, has had no opportunity whatever to 
build up his real manhood, as he turns from 
home and seeks the fairly-earned vacation 
in presence of such glories as now surround 
us, should lend himself to their silent 
voices, and in the fullest sense covet to be 
made anew. To him these many, many 
trees which now look down upon us, should 
not be simply leafy monarchs to be hewn 
and hacked from sheer love of vandalism, 
or whose bark is to be stripped that he may 
glory in their nakedness; nor should the 
birds, or the noble deer, and gentle fawn be 
his deadly enemies; or the mottled fish that 
swim these rivulets, or that revel in these 
mirrowing ponds be regarded as made sim- 
ply to be ensnared with hook and line. He 
should look upon his environment as a part 
of God's creation wherein is reflected His 
glory^ and which is fairly resonant with 
thoughts of His power. His wisdom and His 
Jov^. His surroundings should be paths 
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along which he would travel with quicken- 
ing' pace to see the Father. As he walks 
through these forests of living green, or 
looks upon their knarled and twisted 
branches, twined and intertwined, or hears 
the solemn whisperings of the wind, and 
here and there discerns lights and shadows " 
far more gorgeous than cathedral windows 
ever revealed; he should try to feel as if he 
were in the great temple made without 
hands, whose richness and beauty woo to 
loving worship. Or when one follows up 
the laughing brooks, or paddles along the 
pellucid waters of these adjacent lakes, or 
reclines upon their tufted banks, or gazes 
upon yon rugged mountain, whose bare sum- 
mit has often received the lightning's stroke 
— all these experiences ought to re-invigor- 
ate his mind, and start anew those early 
thoughts when he was more, innocent, less 
worldly, and inclined to holy service. 

To an awakened soul, and one alive to her 
rdyal nature, this world is a vast cathedral, 

'* Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply, 
Its cjioir th^ winds, its orp;an thunder, and its dome tlie sky," 
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while every leaf is a booklet, and every 
creature a preacher — ^all, the mind and 
thought of God. What is the sea — ^but God's 
depth, wealth and immensity? What the 
cooling spring — ^but an emblem of His flow- 
ing and refreshing love; — these mossy paths 
and banks — ^but His tenderness and gentle- 
ness; — ^this bracing morning air, His breath 
— His life; — these many mountains but His 
firmness and strength! Hear a quickened 
heart, musing near a mountian base, as it 
lends itself to the impressions of the hour. 

Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 

Beneath the keen full moon ? 

Who bade the sun clothe you with rainbows ? 

Who with living flowers of loveliest blue, spread garlands 

at your feet ? 
God ! Let the torrents like a shout of nations answer ; 
And let the ice plains echo, God. 
God. Sing ye meadow streams with gladsome voice; 
Ye pine groves with your soft and soul-like sounds, 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow, 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder God. 
Great Hierarch ! Tell thou the silent sky. 
And tell the stars, and teU yon rising sun, 
£aft|i witl^ her thousand voices praises God^ 
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This is the re-creation which the Father 
would have us know, and for which also He 
has made provision in the very constitution 
of our nature; and thus it is that we are to 
be made anew. 

Were men to close their ledgers, shut up 
their offices, leave their stores, lay down 
their hammers and fleeing the hum of mill 
or the noise of trade, and for awhile, find 
altogether new paths ; were they to sur- 
round themselves with new scenes — visit 
mountain, wood, stream, sea, and give up 
over eating, drinking and the scandalous 
dissipations which so surely enervate mind 
and body, and lend their very being to such 
quickening thoughts as change so readily 
awakens; should thpy seek nature's haunts, 
and listen to those notes of God's wondrous 
organ which the busy hours of daily life so 
frequently drown; how quickly would ex- 
haustion be supplanted by vigor, and a 
fresh flow of life thrill the whole man — re- 
creating him? And now re-created or made 
anew, how much better fortified for the 
wear and tear of this hurryfng, chafing 
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world? O yes, care would delay grooving 
our brows with the proofs of departed 
strength; nor would the sunken eye, wan 
and pallid cheek with curved form be 
so often seen. That common foe, "nervous ^ 
prostration," would soon find an eternal 
sepulchre. 

In our outing let us remember our Chris- 
tian discipleship, and be what we profess. 
There is something remarkable in the fact 
that not a few individuals, when leaving 
home and business for a change of air and 
scene, regard themselves as absolved from 
professed moral and spiritual obligations. 
Travel, visiting, dwelling among strangers, 
are the signs for the surrender of holy vow 
and purpose. 

A certain New Englander grounded his 
belief in the so-called doctrine of total de- 
pravity on observing that, persons away 
from home were never what they were when 
at home. Whether this incident is true or 
false, does not concern us; it is quite indis- 
putable, however, that when the home re- 
straints become removed many are not, as 
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when these restraints are in exercise/ Un- 
happily some professed disciples regard 
religion as a kind of outer-garb^a cloak to 
be kept on or laid aside at will; and since a 
cloak is not designed for summer wear, at 
this period, it is not to be thought of. Others 
look upon a very warm day, or when the 
skies are dark, lowering and pour down 
it may be the heavy rain, the same as a 
proclamation from heaven freeing them 
from religious claims and duties. They 
seem to say, it's well enough for a man to 
be pious and godly where he is known, and 
in the society of those affected by his influ- 
ence; but when away from familiar sur- 
roundings, and the design of absence is re- 
laxation, why should there not be a like 
remission in religious life. 

Visit some of the more fashionable resorts 
and mingle with the multitude; can you dis- 
tinguish with any degree of accuracy, th^ 
professing from the non-professing disciple ? 
Not that true Christians do not frequent 
these places, for they do; whatever this 
world proffers in the form of happiness or 
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pleasure, is as truly theirs as others; "for 
the earth is the Lord's and the fulness 
thereof." But how diflScult to distinguish 
between such as have made, and such as 
have not made claim to this honored name. 
Or look in upon the camps whose curling 
smoke so plainly reveals their site, and as 
you enter these primitive coverings and 
observe the manner in which Sunday 
hours are passed, how perplexing to say, 
these, manifestly, are in fellowship with 
Christ, while these are not. At home, some 
persons no more think of daily using spirit- 
uous liquors than firing their dwelling; but 
when outing, they consume them with a 
marked freedom. Nor is it a rare thing to 
find that the first deep taste for this damn- 
ing drink, — that drink for which no one 
familiar with its history has ever said a 
good word — was acquired during the recre- 
ating hours. There are also games as truly 
legitimate and needful for body and soul 
preservation, as pure air and sweet water; 
and there are games also wholly illegiti- 
mate, and in which no believer would take 
a hand were he at his home. 
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We are greatly dependent upon the guides 
about us for much of the rest and enjoy- 
ment these trackless lands afford. They 
show us the trails, paddle our canoes, pilot 
us to the fish holes, tell where the rivulets 
enter these lakes, build our fires, make and 
unmake our camps. For the most part, they 
are good and faithful servants — thoughtful, 
kind, watchful, and to guide their chosen 
profession ; and their friendly ways win 
our confidence. Is it unusual for some 
tourists to treat them rudely, using towards 
them harsh and vulgar language — to regard 
them merely as machines, and as dead to 
feeling as the metal of which a machine is 
composed? Some tourists, I fear, so far forget 
themselves as to consider guides simply as 
living organisms, or as a high order of 
brutes, incapable of fatigue, and their only 
relation that of money. The Bible, how- 
ever, reads, " Ye masters, do the same things 
unto them, (your servants,) forbearing 
threatening; knowing that your Master is 
in heaven; neither is there respect of per- 
sons with Him." 
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But we need not pause to reach the cov- 
eted place for recreation before asking, 
whether there is any discoverable difference 
between a Christian and the man or woman 
of the world; it is frequently obliterated on 
the journey thither. Who has not known 
professing disciples when seated in car, 
boat, stage or carriage then and there so 
full of complaint, as to prompt the enquiry 
whether they have ever been "born again?" 
Or enter the public car, and they are amazed 
why this or that comfort is not provided 
for; perhaps whether the company whose 
facilities they patronize regard them as 
men and women. Under the plea that pure 
pleasure is the objective end in recreation, 
we have known individuals to so far forget 
themselves, as to plant their feet upon the 
cushions ; at home, they would no more 
think of placing^ their soiled extremities 
upon a tufted chair or velvety sofa than 
of slashing the fabric which gave it beauty. 
Some do not hesitate to occupy an adjoin- 
ing seat with all kinds of equipments ; while 
a poor woman with a child in her arms, is 
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forced to wander up and down the! car aisle 
looking for the seat the company provided 
for her, and for which she has paid; but 
which a selfish soul would carefully conceal. 
When upon the deck of a steamboat seeking 
the view the travel affords, have you not 
known women quite bonnetless raise a par- 
asol to protect their heads from the warm- 
ing sun, thus depriving others of the same 
view they also left home to enjoy ! Or 
when the hour for the meal has been called, 
is not the maxim "in honor preferring one 
another " at times wholly forgotten ! Now 
and then it would appear that some profess- 
ing Christians look upon this needed pro- 
vision, not so much for present want as the 
season for waste; whereas, every table is 
prepared on the theory that, only the food 
paid for is to be consumed. Is it proper to 
destroy what is not our own ? In brief, the 
methods by which the fair name of the be- 
liever can become dishonored are many, nor 
can any one watch his acts tpo closely. 

At the outing season we should be true to 
our profession; and the Christ principles 
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must be kept in constant exercise. It is as 
much our Father's purpose that we should 
glorify Him in our pleasures, as that we 
should have them. If we are His children, 
we are set for the rise or fall of some in 
Israel Consequently, our flag, with its 
golden cross, is to be kept flying; nor for a 
moment go skulking about under the garb 
of the world, lest some passing woman may 
again say, as of old, " This fellow was also 
with Jesus of Nazareth." 

One further thought. It is possible for 
the humblest individual when outing to 
leave behind him blessed memories. The 
Saviour has entrusted great interests to His 
disciples. The seventy who " were sent out 
two by two," were disciples — not apostles. 
It was not the ministry as such that the 
Master commanded to visit the Galilean 
country ; but those who had received His 
word and believed in His name. Nor were 
these disciples any more fitted for the work 
assigned them, than the average Christian 
of our day. And " they returned with great 
joy." How it should comfort and inspire 
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believers to know the service in which they 
can engage. And how, also, it should exalt 
human endeavor and energy, to find that 
the Saviour has need for the same. 

Let no one suppose that this world, with 
its gigantic evils, is to be laid as a trophy at 
Christ's feet, only as an ordained ministry 
labors for this end; or that some new tnirar^ 
cle is to be wrought in the presence of the 
people, ere mankind shall acknowledge 
His truth. Great forces are already in suc- 
cessful operation. No man can say that 
Jesus is the Lord, but by the power of the 
Holy Ghost. But there are also feeble 
forces at work ; man can teach and influence 
his fellow man ; a soul warm with love, and 
with the name of Jesus upon the lip, can 
reach other souls. Feel, then, that you have 
a mission, and a disciple's mission. The 
world is hungry to hear the gospel from 
unprofessional lips. If the gospel is what 
it claims, the world at large woUld have the 
humble and retiring so say. 

The direct way of preaching Christ is not 
by word but by act. The religion of Jesus 
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Christ has suffered more from the incon- 
sistent lives of its professors, than from the 
dogmas of creed or council. Love Christ 
and you need have no fear but what you 
will commend Him, as no human tongue 
can. From this no disciple has any vacation. 
No day, no surroundings relieve one from 
Christian duty. Our work, as believers, may 
change in form, but not in nature. As 
when the mower stands in the field whetting 
his scythe is still working, so should it be 
with all who have named the name of Christ; 
they are to be active only in some other 
way. Devotion, business and recreation are 
parts of one service — the service of God. 
For a believer to be out into the world un- 
mindful of his vows is not recreation, but 
apostasy. In the moral and spiritual world 
there is no such thing as latitude nor longi- 
tude. In duty there is recreation, and there 
is recreation in duty. When a Christian 
recreates he is simply in that duty, and he 
is to be guided in it by his recreation. 

Should the opportunity boldly offer, it 
would not lessen your present enjoyment, 
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to tell some fellow companion what the 
Lord hath done for you. " Keep the watch 
wound, or the dark rust assaileth." Would 
it detract from the sublimity of to-day's en- 
vironment of mountain scenery,were you to 
point some saddened, distressed spirit to the 
distant mountain of spiritual light, and in- 
duce him to enter the narrow but sure path 
leading thither ? Tourists frequently carve 
their names upon some bold rock or gigan- 
tic tree with polished bark^ Would not cut- 
ting the name of Christ upon a soul be wiser 
and more enduring ? As we revel in this 
present freedom and lend ourselves to its 
life-giving energies, would we suffer re- 
straint were we to try and set a burdened 
soul free, and give it liberty ? On moun- 
tain and forest, in glen and dale, in stream 
and lake,'sun, stars and moon shine for you; 
cannot you in these same places shine for 
God ! Not that our season for relaxation 
should be a mission tour; but we can have 
an eye to the Savior's joy, for the upbuild- 
ing of an eternal kingdom, as well as for 
personal pleasure. 
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Spiritual forces, though silent, are power- 
ful ; and the few can use them with the 
many. We talk of power as latent in steam — 
in the wind — in the air, and which science 
is trying to harness for our use ; moral 
power is fully as effective. If we cannot 
blaze like the sun, then let us try to shine 
as a star. A few trees afford a welcome 
shade, and a few babbling rivulets soon 
make a stream. A burning candle will give 
light till it is consumed. So should it be 
with you and me, if we are consistent be- 
lievers. We should shine as long as God 
gives us life ; if so, the hour will come 
when, in another and better world — ^that 
blessed realm where flowers do not fade 
nor leaves fall, we shall breathe a purer air, 
and invested with an undying vigor, shall 
shine with a radiance brighter than the sun. 
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PUTTING ON CHRIST. 

" But pttt yef on the Lord }esu$ Christ." Romans xiii: 14. 

HAT is more beautiful than the fresh 
clothing of shrub, bush and tree in 
garb of lustrous green ? Had we fol- 
lowed a short time ago the trails along 
which we have so recently passed, save a 
few hemlock, spruce, pine — with here and 
there a straggling cedar, we should have 
found ourselves in a tangled forest of trunk 
and sapling, as barren of verdure as the 
sides of yon rugged mountain. 

As we now look upon these wilds, our 
eyes rest upon a vast sea of varied greens. 
All nature has heard the summons " come 
forth;" and the many forms of vegetation 
are clothed in robes of purest emerald. 

** New leaf, new life, the days of frost are o'er." 

We would be reluctant to believe that a few 
weeks could work such an astonishing 
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change, were not previous observations in 
harmony with the fact. Each returning 
season, with its foliage and flower, is a living 
miracle. Nature, seemingly, rejoices in her 
summer apparel. 

But there is a purer robing than forest 
ever wore ; the loved St. Paul refers to it in 
the selection with which we began : " Put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ." As these 
words have a special fitness in the wondrous 
evolution surrounding us, let us lend our- 
selves to their instruction. 

St. Paul was a most illustrious imitator of 
his Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. He im- 
itated Him in purpose and in consecration 
— in directness and diligence — in plainness 
and sympathy — in argument and in method 
of discourse. As one who always discerned 
the fitness of things, he adapted himself to 
the people among whom he mingled and 
labored. A plain illustration of this is pre- 
sented in the text His language is figura- 
tive. More frequently than otherwise, Christ 
did the same. The larger number of His 
figures, however, are drawn directly from 
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nature. As when He would have His audi- 
tors know the character of the gospel He 
came to make known, it is spoken of as 
leaven ; that is, some day it was to permeate 
and affect our common humanity, as this 
same substance reveals its existence in meal 
or dough. 

Is the question under review the value of 
the gospel? He speaks of it under the 
figure of a rich treasure — again as a precious 
pearl. Is it for whom salvation is promised ? 
The figure of a great supper is introduced, 
and with a wealth of simplicity that no one 
can be deceived. Would Christ suggest and 
enforce our opportunities ? He makes them 
knpwn through the parables of the "tal- 
ents," and the " wise and foolish virgins." 
Such were His common methods of address. 
In other words. He brought to the minds of 
the people objects with which they were 
familiar, and made them vehicles for the 
furtherance of the truth, He would have 
them remember. 

It was the same with the first preacher of 
the gospel to the gentiles ; only, however. 
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he drew his figures from another kingdom. 
While Jesus Christ employed the imagery 
of nature, St. Paul derived his metaphors 
chiefly from war, temples, gladitorial scenes, 
games, and even the theatre. That Corin- 
thian converts ''might be strong in the 
Lord and in the power of His might," he 
tells them to •' put on the whole armor of 
God ... to stand, having your loins 
girt about with truth, and having on the 
breastplate of righteousness, and your feet 
shod . . . taking the shield of faith, 
. . . and the helmet of salvation, and 
the sword of the spirit." Earlier, in this 
same epistle, in order that the new believers 
might know their relation to Christ, he 
assures them that, they " are built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief comer 
stone, in whom all the building, fitly framed 
together, groweth unto a holy temple in the 
Lord : in whom ye also are builded together 
for a habitation of God through the Spirit." 
When he says to the Galatians, " Ye did run 
well^ who 4id hinder you " ? he had in miQ4 
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the * race.' " Exercise thyself unto godli- 
ness," " and bodily exercise profiteth little ; " 
he is thinking of gymnastic contests. But 
the fijgure used in the text is drawn from 
the theatre. In order that a play may be 
properly presented, it was necessary that 
every actor in the same should appear in 
the character to be represented. Is a slave 
Xo be personated ? He who would assume 
this rSle is to appear in the garb of a slave ; 
is it a soldier — he is to be clad as a soldier ; 
a king, he is to present himself crowned 
and robed as a king. In like manner, he 
substantially says, is every individual to do, 
who would illustrate or represent Jesus 
Christ in the world ; he must " put on " 
Christ. When men look upon such they 
must be reminded of Christ. You must, so 
to say, be like Him — personate Him. When 
a man appears upon the stage clothed in 
the panoply of a warrior, or of a king, he 
was looked upon and regarded as a soldier 
or a sovereign — his apparel designated his 
character ; nor was he considered what he 
d^sir^d to be, until he w^s thus clothed. Sp, 
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with every believer, if in the great drama 
of life he would take the part of Christ, he 
was to " put on" Christ, for it was only as he 
so did, could he truly represent Christ. 

Seeing, then, both the origin and the sig- 
nificance of the text, if every believer to 
become Christ, must " put on " Christ, Chris- 
tianity is not from within, but is wholly 
outward or external to us. 

There is a wide difference between relig- 
ion and Christianity, and unhappily it is 
greatly overlooked. Man as man may b6 
said to be religious, but man as man is not 
Christian, any more than he is Moham- 
medan or Brahmim. Any system of faith 
and worship is religion. The benighted 
African who bows down to the crooked 
stick that he may have set up in the mud 
near his cabin, or the South Sea Islander, 
as he prostrates himself before his ugly 
idol, offering it his adoration, is religious ; 
so is the fanatic Turk, as he spreads his 
mat and turns his face towards Mecca ; and 
the Indian, when he supplicates Vishnu, or 
any of the many divinities of oriental worr 
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ship. There is likewise a religion of the 
affections, and even of the intellect The 
religions of the world are almost as numer- 
ous as are its nationalities ; but there is only 
one Christianity ; and define it as you may, 
it is not from within a man, but out of him. 

If, on the question here involved, the 
Bible is to instruct us, and not the proud 
and often erroneous conceptions of an un- 
sanctified intellect, its language is, all men 
arei sinners, and sinners by nature — that all 
have gone astray, and are prone to evil as 
the sparks to fly upward ; and that a clean 
thing cannot come out of an unclean thing. 
Therefore, it speaks, with a distinctness that 
all may hear, of the need of a new birth, 
saying, "Ye must be bom again." Now, 
birth is not an attribute, nor is it inherent ; 
nor is life of the individual rejoicing in the 
same ; it is derived or from without. Neither 
plant nor animal has its life in and of itself ; 
it comes from another plant, or it is .trans- 
mitted by a different animal. As we so re- 
cently have said : evolution, or a long 
^^ries of unf oldings, may explain the pres- 
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ent appearance of the world, with its almost 
inntimerable varieties and species, but it 
does not account for the primal life. A root 
may noiselessly elongate itself into a sprout, 
and this sprout unfold into a stem, and this 
stem may grow into a stalk, and the stalk 
develop into a branch, and this branch into 
budding, and the budding into leafing, and 
finally fruitage ; but none of these evolv- 
ings account for the original root life. And 
the little germ in the egg may unfold into 
bone, muscle, flesh and feathers; but there is 
nothing in man out of which there can 
come the Christ. He may be as many years 
in unfolding or developing as the world has 
seen nights or days ; but he will be no 
nearer being Christ, than though he had 
never heard of Christ. Christianity is the 
doctrine and teaching of Christ, as Brah- 
manism is the doctrine of Brahma. In 
Christ, there is a life — an eternal life ; and 
as man is dead through sin, if he is to have 
this new, eternal life, which dwells in Christ, 
he is to go out of himself for it. The Chris- 
(ifin is on^ who has in hipi Christ's lif e^ and 
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Christ's life is in Him, not in you; to possess, 
then, His life, we are to obtain it from Him. 
The Bible tells us that, the life in Jesus 
Christ is a new birth. The world abounds 
in the curious and startling, but whoever 
heard of one giving birth to himself ? To 
be, then, Christians, as the Apostle so plainly 
expresses it, we are to " put on Christ." 

When, however, we look into the ways, 
by which not a few hope to obtain the re- 
wards of the gospel, there is no fact more 
persistently disregarded, if not wholly 
ignored. And what is so strange, likewise, 
this indifference or ignorance does not come 
so much from the humble class, as from the 
more favored. There seems to be an im- 
pression among those whose advantages 
should have brought them to a different 
conclusion, that as we advance along the 
line of a higher and better civilization, the 
increase of knowledge removes the neces- 
sity of this new life in Christ ; nor is there 
that cause for putting Him on, that may 
have existed in the past. Christianity was 
verjr much needed at thf tim^ of its advent. 
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and nothing but its inherent force could 
have remedied the existing evils in the 
home and the state ; and no sooner had its 
doctrines been promulged than their force 
wrought radical change ; but it is not needed 
now. In its bearings upon the future of the 
individual soul, one need only study nature, 
his own heart, or lend himself to the exam- 
ple and teachings of his fellow man, and he 
will meet with all that his happiness re- 
quires ; the progress of the ages in philoso- 
phy, art, science and discovery, with the 
rapidly growing intellectual activity of these 
later years, has superseded Christianity ; 
and of this, there are many illustrations. 

When some were in humble life, and in no 
way distinguished from their associates, 
lonely, toiling and suffering, the religion of 
Jesus Christ to them was everything. It 
lightened their sorrows, and gave them 
hope. It reconciled them to their experi- 
ences, and made them patient. The gospel 
introduced them to many a panacea, and 
they found in the words of the Saviour a 
sweetness, which proved a comfort and' an 
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inspiration. Now, however, since they have 
succeeded in life, can wear fine clothes, live 
in elegant homes and fare as Dives, sump- 
tuously every day, they have lost all thought 
for Christ. Talk with them, and they are 
bold enough to acknowledge that they have 
not felt the need of Him — He has served 
His purpose; and now are able to care for 
themselves, and find their own salvation. 
Others, while not so well circumstanced, 
either in bonds, stocks or real estate, claim 
intellectual wealth. They feel they are far 
in advance of many. Their minds are 
trained, well stored and fully qualified to 
lead in thought. They know the world, and 
they know men. They can debate with the 
skillful, and are masters in oratory. They 
also can write on abstruse themes, and in- 
vade the realm of thought where few are 
able to follow. In brief, they are the so- 
called cultured, or cultivated men. These 
are always to be feared. The most danger- 
ous in the community are not the humble, 
who are in sympathy with socialism and 
nihilism, but the men who, while possess- 
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ing intellectual activity, have no controlling 
faith in God ; such are society's worst ene- 
mies; and these same wiseacres are to-day 
the leading opponents of Christianity. And 
even among our young men, who are they 
that smile at the mention of a revelation, 
ridicule its miracles and prophecies — mock 
its truths, but such as feel they are the 
types of a long culture, or thd exponents of 
an exalted civilization ; just as though all 
the believers in Christianity in previous 
years were blind ; if not, fools also. 

What the answer ? There is not a man or 
a woman on this globe, no matter what his 
or her rank — what he has or has not — what 
his honors, wealth or intellectual attain- 
ments, though he may know all science, art 
and languages, and were this the thousand 
hundredth century in culture, and each had 
been or was an advance on the previous, 
who has not as much need for putting on 
Christ, as the most obscure of the race. 
Christianity is not from the purely human, 
but the divine ; nor is it any evolution of 
self. It is a life, and a new life. And life 
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is not a spontaneity. There is such a phe-* 
nomenon as spontaneous combustion; but 
there is no such thing as spontaneous gen- 
eration. Life is from without. A stone is 
a stone, and not a plant. Their radical dif- 
ference is, the one has life, the other has not 
And before the stone can have a life, this 
force has to be infused in it. It is the same 
with culture or civilization. Neither of 
these forces will make a man Christ's ; they 
may adorn his person, and improve his 
mind, but not change his nature. He has 
to " put on Christ ; " or, so to say, go to 
Christ, and get what He has. Progress in 
liberal culture may give a man a new re- 
ligion — it does ; and each day is bearing 
witness to this truth. As the race rises in 
intelligence, the idols of the past are thrown 
away ; and now there are more dethroned 
images in the world, than have ever been 
known. But no high civilization gives one 
a revelation ; nor does the greatest material 
wealth or mental accomplishments yield a 
Saviour. Jesus Christ was not bom of cul- 
ture, describe it as you may ; nor of pro- 
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gressive thought, but of God. His life is 
the life of God. He is " God manifest in the 
flesh." To get, therefore. His life, or the life 
He has to impart, one must go to Him ; or, 
as the Apostle puts it, we are " to put on " 
Christ. For, as robing in the habiliments 
of a king, invests one with sovereignty; so 
by putting on Christ, we represent Christ — 
we are Christ's. In the parable of the " Great 
Supper," the man who was removed by the 
master of the feast, and ordered into the 
outer darkness, was not unclothed ; but he 
had on garments of his own procuring, and 
not such as had been provided — not Christ's. 

While the text contains a most suggestive 
lesson for such as have not put on Christ, it 
is full of thought, also, for the Christian. 
He is to put on Christ ; that is, he is to take 
Him as his guide, pattern and teacher. He 
is to imitate His example, obey His precepts 
and seek His glory. He is to be Christ's in his 
walk, speech and purpose — in his aim, love 
and devotion ; His in the home and on the 
street, about his business, and in every 
daily duty ; His towards the poor, suffer- 
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ing, infirm, oppressed and sorrowful — 
ever exhibiting the temper of Christ, the 
consecration of Christ, as well as His 
sympathy and tenderness. When did Jesus 
Christ, so to say, cease to be Himself, or 
wear other than His own character ? 

And our illustrating Christ is not to be 
intermittent or spasmodic. Putting on 
Christ is not being His one day, and wholly 
ourselves the next ; it is not appearing sanc- 
timonious on Sunday, but worldly and pro- 
fane on other days ; it is not commending 
honesty by the lip, but later seeing how we 
can cheat and overreach ; it is not praying 
for the widow and the orphan, yet failing 
to relieve them; it is not pleading "Thy 
kingdom come," and doing nothing for the 
readiness and advance of that kingdom ; 
still less is it being mild in our ways and 
speech towards strangers, but rude and 
abusive at home ; nor is it desiring the 
church to advance, but by an ungodly life 
and general worldliness, living the gospel 
down more effectively than others may be 
able to build it up. You cannot be a Chris- 
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tian one day, and not the day following. 
Change your speech — German — French — 
Italian — and for the time you have changed 
your nationality. Change your clothes, and 
you change your appearance. 

But he who has " put on Christ," is Christ's; 
or, is as Christ. Having assumed His char- 
acter, that character is to be made manifest, 
and is to be seen at all times, and on all 
occasions. Be otherwise than as Christ, and 
you have not on His garment, but your own. 
The man who swears, cheats, deceives, neg- 
lects his home, who will not forgive; but con- 
demns and is severe, who is selfish, mean, 
thoughtless, is as though there were no 
Christ. He has not put on anything resem- 
bling Christ. Being a sinner by nature, and 
as sin is of the ' devil, he is wearing his 
robes. But Christ having come, and His 
mission being to overthrow the works of the 
devil, would we be pure, loving, truthful, 
honest, gentle, and godly, we are to put on 
His robe. 
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What a changed world would this soon be, 
were all fully clad in Christ ? And what a 
force would go out for good, if all who claim 
to have put on Christ were living Christ ? 
Let us then put on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Some think they can get along through life, 
robed •as they are by nature. What, how- 
ever, of the future life with its bar of judg- 
ment, where " he that is filthy, shall be filthy 
«till V* To whom, also, is the invitation to 
be addressed, "Come ye blessed of My 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world ?" 
Certainly not to those who, at the last day, 
shall appear in their own righteousness, 
for the righteousness of man is as " filthy 
rags;" and the thought of entering heaven 
in rags — filthy rags, where all is pure; and 
sitting down at the marriage supper of the 
Lamb, where guests as numerous as the drops 
of the morning dew shall be assembled, clad 
in robes whiter than fuller can make them — 
how repellant — what an absurdity ! O, no. 
Nothing entereth that kingdom that de- 
fileth. The present world having been 
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sadly marred by sin, we are to look for 
marked contrasts ; but iii that happy realm 
towards which sincere believers are rapidly 
journeying, all shall be not only of one heart 
and of one mind, but also of one nature. And 
since the Bible speaks of a hell, as well as 
of a heaven, and only of these two eternal 
destinies, one of which must be the final 
home of the immortal spirit ; surely when 
death supervenes, if you or I are not in the 
kingdom of light and of love, we must be 
in the domain of the "outer darkness"; if 
not for other — then for this reason, that we 
remained indifferent to the needed exhor- 
tation, " brethren, put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ " 
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WHAT IS LIFE ? 

" For what is your life ? It is even a vapour, that appeareth 
for a little time, and then vanisheth away." James iv : 14. 

ERE we to give full rein to memory, 
each of us could readily call to mind 
some whom we have passionately loved, in 
whom the text has received a plainness of 
illustration never to be forgotten. More 
than two centuries ago, an English poet, in 
meditating upon the nature of man's life, 
thus wrote : 

** A flower that does with opening mom arise. 
And, flourishing the day, at evening dies ; 
A winged eastern blast, just skimming o*er 
The ocean's brow, and sinking on the shore ; 
A fire, whose flames through crackling stubble fly, — 
A meteor shooting from the summer's sky ; 
A boi^ adown the bending mountain roU'd ; 
A bubble breaking, and a fable told ; 
A noontide shadow, and a midnight dream ; 
Are emblems which, with semblance apt, proclaim 
Our earthly course." 
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It is all true. Nor does the Bible employ 
metaphor and simile any the less varied 
when it speaks of life. Observe the multiple 
forms in which life is presented to us. It 
is a " pilgrimage " — a " tale told '* — a " swift 
post" — a "swift ship" — a "hand-breadth" 
— a " dream " — a " sleep " — a " shadow " — a 
" thread cut by the weaver " — a ** weaver's 
shuttle " — " wind " — " water spilt on the 
ground ; " and in the words before us, a 
" vapour." Amid such a wealth of language, 
surely no one need long remain in ignorance 
of what life is, nor of the ease and sudden- 
ness with which it may be arrested. St. 
James' definition is as beautiful as it is true. 
No doubt he had seen the brazen colored 
fog that so often hangs as a pall over the 
deep basin of the Dead Sea, or those brighter 
vapours which occasionally brood over the 
waters of Galilee, and as they rise heaven, 
ward not unusually follow the course of the 
Jordan, thus bounding for awhile the eastern 
horizon of Palestine with a broad, silver 
band ; but so soon as warmed by the sun, 
gradually dissolve, when the atmosphere 
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recovers its wonted clearness. Life to him 
was a passing mist — it concealed, it veiled, 
and then all was as formerly. 

Jewish literature is very rich in legends, 
many ot which are not only thoughtful, but 
persuasive. One connected with the words 
we are considering, is well worth repeating. 
Rabbi Simeon, having been present at the 
circumcision of a child, stayed some time 
with the father of the boy, to share in the 
prepared entertainment. As the feast pro- 
ceeded, the father brought out some seven 
years old wine, for his guests, saying, " With 
this wine, will I continue for a long time to 
celebrate the birth of my new bom son." 
At midnight, however. Rabbi Simeon arose 
and left for his home. On his way thither 
he met the angel of death walking up and 
down. He said to him, " Who art thou ? " 
He answered, " I am the messenger of God." 
The Rabbi said, "Why wandereth thou 
about thus?" He replied, "I slay those 
persons who say we will do this or that, nor 
think how soon death' may overtake them ; 
that man with whom thou hast just sup- 
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ped, and who said to his giiest, * With this 
wine, will I continue for a long time to cele- 
brate the birth of my new born son, — ^behold, 
the end of his days is at hand/ " So it is. 
We are here only for a brief season, and then 
we are gone. 

But rather than enlarging upon the brev- 
ity of life, or deducing therefrom such les- 
sons as should be laid diligently to heart— 
or showing how, in view of its shortness, 
we can get the most out of its fleeting hours, 
let us go a little behind the enquiry of the 
apostle and ask, what is the phenomenon of 
life itself ? Much as we may differ among 
ourselves concerning the purposes of life, 
and what should be our highest aim in re- 
deeming the time, in this question, however, 
we have a common interest. 

Our enquiry reaches very far, and is very 
puzzling. No doubt each of us at some 
period in our history, has put to himself 
this same question, with the hope of obtain- 
ing a plain, positive and satisfying reply. 
And yet, so oft as it is made, one is not inter- 
rogating what cannot be known ; nor is he 
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looking for evidences beyond the pale of 
discovery. Whatever life may be, it cer- 
tainly is about us. We see it in the grow- 
ing grass, in the budding trees, and in the 
bloom of flower ; we hear it in the scream 
of the eagle, in the howl of the wolf, and in 
the chirping cricket that nightly soothes us 
to sleep. Life is ubiquitous. It is monarch 
in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and 
invests both of these beautiful worlds with 
exquisite beauties. How long would this 
tangled forest about us be robed in such 
luxuriant vegetation, or the air resound 
with the hum of insect, were there no such 
thing as life ; or were there nothing to make 
good the constant waste ! 

Whatever life may be in itself, and where- 
ever also discoverable, whether manifest in 
man, animal or vegetation, no human chem- 
istry has been able to produce it. That this 
noble and rapidly developing science has 
been a mighty force in the world, and is 
daily unlocking some of the more profound 
mysteries of nature, and giving us results 
bearing upon the happiness of man, will be 
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acknowledged by those possessing even 
limited attainments. Its achievements are 
almost beyond belief. Who would have 
supposed that common linen rags could be 
made to produce more than their own weight 
of sugar, by the agency of a cheap acid ? Or 
that dry bones could be converted into nu- 
triment capable of preservation for years, 
and ready at any moment to yield up their 
sustenance in a form adapted to the sup- 
port of life, OD the application of steam ! Or 
that the sawdust thrown out of the wood by 
the movement of the saw, could be trans- 
formed into a substance, bearing no remote 
analogy to ordinary bread ; and though less 
palatable than flour, still wholesome, digest- 
ible and nutritive. So, however, it is ; 
and thus chemistry has done; and it can 
bring about changes just as astonishing with 
other substances. It can analyze, put to- 
gether, or take down and put up, about as it 
pleases. It tells us, and demonstratively, 
also, of what organic matter is composed — 
can weigh and measure, and make even the 
invisible pay it liberal tribute. 
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Nor have the disciples of this sublime 
science ever been more studious or zealous 
than in our day. Chemistry can analyze 
the egg of the smallest bird into its sep- 
arate constituents, define them, show their 
nature, and describe their exact ' rela- 
tions. But when this has been done, when 
every substance has been separated and 
weighed, and their relations known, no re- 
adjusting of them, nor any combination of 
like substances of the same parts, and in 
the same relations, ever gives life to the 
^ZZ \ or will bring out therefrom the mys- 
terious vital principle. Or when it tells us 
that the constituents of matter are carbon, 
oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur and the like, let 
these same elements be combined, as they 
are known to exist in an ox or a bird, and 
there is no throbbing heart, no blood circu- 
lation, no feeling — nothing that we call life. 
It is the same in the vegetable kingdom. 
Chemistry can fathom all the materials 
which enter into its leaves and fruits, and 
acquaint us with their exact proportions, 
telling us, also, their weight and purpose ; 
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but when it has so done, it cannot re-adjust 
these same ingredients, and give us a living 
vegetable — or a vegetable that has life. In 
truth, as yet, no one has found the imma- 
terial, shall I say the material, substance of 
which life is composed. If the genius of 
man, out of the common sand that whitens 
the shore of the sea, is able to construct 
prisms and lenses as clear and beautiful as 
nature's proudest gem, and so arrange them 
in tubes of metal as to bring the remotest 
star in the horizon of the universe into the 
observatory for questioning, it is supposed 
that man can also know life, see life, touch 
life, find life. But is it so ? In analyzing a 
substance, whether animal, bird or man, 
searching for the life, is the loss of that life. 
It escapes you. What has the scientist 
found in his explorations for the vital prin- 
ciple, as the reward of his knife, but the 
death or loss of the very thing sought ? 

Another great truth is to be recalled when 
the problem of life is receiving investiga- 
tion. Under the laws of nature, there never 
Cftn be an event without a cause ; and this 
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cause must not only be related to the event, 
but powerful enough to produce it. That 
cause precedes effect, is one of the primary 
truths of reason. The world in which we 
live, does not exist of necessity ; it is an 
effect, and therefore has a cause. And the 
effect is as the cause. If the effect disclose 
to us wisdom or design, we conclude, and 
rightly, that the cause is intelligent. As 
we look abroad, upon the great wealth of 
nature environing us, and observe the life 
in tree, shrub and grass, or gaze with mute 
astonishment upon the many colored flowers 
blooming at our feet, the life thus apparent 
is not bom of dead things or lifeless roots. 
A lifeless branch may remain for decades 
upon the sod, as the innumerable trunks 
about us fairly mossy with age ; and it 
will not yield another branch. Only living 
branches give us living trees ; or only 
living seeds yield. Life evolves life, and 
only life. A rock cannot evolve an Qgg, or 
impart the warmth to hatch it when evolved. 
We have never got the living out of the 
dead. Life comes from the touch of life. 
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The world of the living, and the world of 
the non-living are separated by a chasm, 
which admits of no passing. We can look 
over it and into it, but we cannot so span it 
as to link the two together. No change of 
substance, no modification of surrounding, 
no alchemy, nor any form of energy, nor 
any evolution can endow life. Life is the 
gift of life. It cannot develope out of any- 
thing that is not life. There is no sponta- 
neous generation in nature. The old classi- 
cal formula, which will endure till the 
heavens be no more, Omne vivum ex vivo, 
though often denied, has never been re- 
futed; and within the last few years, some 
of its most determined foes now concede 
its truthfulness. Absolutely sterile liquids 
exposed to the pure air of high altitudes 
remain sterile, under the most favoring con- 
ditions. The prerogative of creating has 
been withheld from man. Wherever life 
is discoverable, it is an effect, not a cause. 

Nor can the less produce the greater. 
Whoever heard of an insect, bird, or any 
living thing getting its lif^ from what it 
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fed upon ? Feeding may strengthen or de- 
velope the life already in the bird or plant, 
but it will add nothing to the original life. 
For life as life is wholly distinct from its en- 
vironment. ^ Yon trailing arbutus threads 
its way along the ground, throwing out here 
and there its loving tendrils, with the hope 
of obtaining such a support, that no heavy 
foot may crush or romping wind break it; 
but the impelling force is a derived force. It 
does not come from the earth as earth, but 
from the original seed. Earth with its 
moisture, together with the sun and light, 
transmitted life from the seed to the vine. 
One may labor to all eternity, to have a 
vine in his garden, or a flower bloom in 
his home, until he have the seed of that 
vine or plant. In other words, life, original 
life, in whatever kingdom, is from without; 
and is derived from something as itself. 

If the skill of man then fails in detecting 
life, as have all explorers in the kingdom of 
the living, and cause always precedes effect, 
and effect cannot be greater than its cause, 
an4 th^ nature of ^very organization is 
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contained in the seed, when, therefore, we 
make the enquiry of the apostle our own, 
can this vapor of our existence be aught 
else than derived? Do not let us mistake 
nor fall into confusion. Law, as truly domi- 
nates in the realm of man, as in realms 
less intelligent and significant. In every 
essential relation, creation is a unit. We 
do not meet with one rule for the plant, 
and another for a bird, and a third for a hu- 
man being. Both the animate and inanimate 
are under law. Like produces like is its uni- 
form teaching. Wherever we meet with an 
effect, or a result, as an apple, or any fruit, 
we say and know it is the development of 
apple — its seed; and not the product of a 
plum germ or a peach stone. In the same 
manner, when we look upon an animal, 
whether dog, rabbit or deer, we say they 
have their origin, so to speak, in a dog, rab- 
bit or deer germ, and not from the germ of 
cat, or lamb, or ox. Or, as we have already 
hinted, the effect is as the cause. 

None the less so it is with the life of 
which we are Qonscious, and which the 
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ozone in the air about us, for these past 
days, has been feeding. In all its mysteri- 
ous workings, seen and handled by none, 
and which is beyond all skill promptly to 
detect,which gives such agility to our frames, 
is readable at the pulse, throbs our hearts, 
and which is so frequently manifested in 
our wishes and thoughts, as well as in our 
better aspirations — this life is a derived life. 
In essential feature, it is as is the life from 
whence it came. It is possible that man, as 
a corporate being, may be evolved physically 
from some lower form; but no stretch of 
the power of comprehension enables one to 
conceive, nor is it remotely demonstrable, 
that mind can evolve from any primitive 
form. Yet more, around all the discovjsries 
thus far made, no one has come to that 
point which solves by law, the division into 
sexes, or which accounts for the varieties in 
species. We know whither life tends, and 
how its forces can be developed; but we are 
in blissful ignorance concerning the start- 
ing point. 
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It may here be suggested that one's life 
is of his parents. But parents are not the 
causes — rather the conditions of life. When 
a seed is dropped into the softened furrow, 
it does not receive life. Its life exists 
wholly and independently of the soil. The 
earth simply quickens what lay dormant, 
and causes the hidden life to appear. Its 
vitality and reproductive characteristics are 
handed down through a previous seed. Or, 
what is the same thing, its life is an effect, 
not a cause — the effect of previous potency. 
Burying brought it out, it did not originate 
it. If the wild flowers about us had not de- 
rived their life from antecedent germs, 
they would not have been. So in the realm 
of humanity. Parents are the conditions 
for manifesting life, not its authors. Life 
itself is from without, even an inheritance. 

When, then, one finds himself conscious 
of life, and recalls what it can accomplish, 
how it clothes the man with capacity for in- 
telligence, power, thought, energy, and in- 
vests him also with so many moral, as well 
^s ments^l s^ttributes; that it gives potency to 
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what is in itself spiritual, and as a force is 
the monarch of all that is material, every- 
thing being subordinated to it, I feel, nor 
can it be , otherwise, all this must be, as is 
the life; or better as the personality — God 
who started it. And there is to be added, 
this other truth, that this same primal life 
^must be just as real and conscious, just as 
living, and just as spiritual. The result 
therefore is, instead of finding life in and 
of myself, or born of material agencies, I 
am driven back to a first cause; which, when 
defined, is none o^her than God Himself. 
He and only He could originate it; He and 
only He could shape it; He and only He 
could give it; and He and only He can 
maintain and perpetuate it. In its last 
analysis such is life — human life. It is the 
presence and the manifestation of an en- 
ergy or principle handed down from an an- 
tecedent life, and which so long as it abides 
in a human body one may be said to live, 
while he in whom it is absent, is known as 
dead, truly dead. 
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Here we come to an objection which has 
been strongly urged by some who maintain 
that life is the result of organization. This is 
no day, nor have we the disposition to enter 
into any discussion of physical phenomena. 
After, however, full weight has been given 
to everything that can possibly be said sus- 
taining this claim, this is the result. There 
can be no organization without an organ- 
izer. The several parts of a clock may be 
fashioned by accident; but their adjust- 
ment one to the other, in a manner as to 
give the clock, so to say, life, requires mind 
or intelligence. If not, you will have more 
to account for, than for what is supernatu- 
ral. In truth, all organization presupposes 
intelligence. In other language, intelli- 
gence is a result; and as we mean by intel- 
ligence, mind — life; result is an effect, that 
effect must have a cause, and that cause — 
God. 

Furthermore that life is the product of 
organization has never been substantiated. 
It is merely an assertion, and made in the 
interests of intellectual pride. When death 



ensues, the organization of the dead one is 
the same, as a few moments anterior to his 
decease. But if life is the result of organ- 
ization, and that organization has not for 
the moment been destroyed, why does death 
ensue! Certainly it is from no need of or- 
ganization; rather the life which is separate 
from, and independent of that organization 
has fled. 

It remains to be said that our life, being 
a derived life, is the teaching of the Scrip- 
tures. I have yet to learn why the Bible 
should not be as high authority in its spec- 
ialties, as men in the varied departments of 
thought and study, with what they may be 
familiar. There is here a most unbearable 
exclusiveness. On all physical phenomena^ 
the world is to remain silent, while its dis- 
ciples speak; nor is there to be any arguing 
or disputing its statements or conclusions. 
But when you come to problems beyond 
its realm, such as bear upon the spiritual, 
its advocates are not to be heard! This 
' strange usurpation of wisdom has two long 
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gone unrebuked. When God speaks let all 
intelligences be mute. 

Turning then to the pages of revelation 
for an answer to the question before us, we 
read among its first words: "And the Lord 
God form edman of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life; and man became a living soul." That 
is, life in man is the Divine breath. Man 
slept till God awakened hinj by a kiss. His 
life is something that came direct from 
God. It is no evolution, nor the result of 
organization, but is wholly from without, 
even a communication. This is the Bible 
testimony whensoever the mystery of life is 
referred to. Job also speaks of it with 
like plainness; and it is the aim of every line 
of revelation to have the same derived life, 
when called for, returned to God, clothed 
with the same purity as when originally 
bequeathed. 

Having now seen what life is in itself, no 
one can prize this gift too highly, nor be 
too anxious concerning its use. As it is 
the only part in us which is purely Divine,, 
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a wise exercise of its force should te 6tir 
constant study. No life can be recalled. 
Its actions are as indelibly fixed as the de- 
crees of God; and every passing hour is 
making a fresh record. Surely a God-be- 
gotten force should be consumed in a God- 
fearing, and a God-loving manner. How it 
shall be passed is left to the choice of every 
individual possessing it. If we would walk 
with God, we must not only be on the same 
plane with Him, but in sympathy with His 
purposes. It is His aim that men should 
ever tread in the path of righteousness, 
and acquit themselves as made in His 
image. Were this thought to be carried 
out, where would be the room for that sel- 
fishness, of which the world is so full ? 
The creed of many is expressed by the 
single letter I. Some think only of them- 
selves, and all their efforts are directed to- 
wards securing personal ease and comfort. 
Were God to be as illiberal as are many to- 
wards Him, and even to those among whom 
they associate, and who may be, perchance, 
bone of their bone, and flesh of their flesh, 
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great sufferings would be witnessed. O no; 
our lives should be as the Life of which 
we are a part. Nor can we be too thankful 
that life's highest aims have been made 
manifest in the person of Jesus Christ. 
** He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father." His life knew only love — love for 
the Father, and love for His children. Nor 
does the world record a more sublime epi- 
taph than what has been written of Him; 
" He went about the world doing good." 
Here is our example, and the only life 
meriting our imitation. Man don't belong 
to the world, but to God. He is, therefore, 
to be a fellow-laborer with God in doing 
good. In no mean sense man is a priest, 
and every true priest is wholly consecrated, 
to God. Christ is the "image" of God; and 
His mission is to produce this image in you 
and me. Nor can God be reflected in us 
until we become, and do, as did Jesus Christ. 
Hpw plainly is our path marked out ! With 
like directness are we summoned to a life 
of purest love and holiness. 
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Nor is it to be forgotten that life is very 
brief — appearing and disappearing with the 
suddenness of vapor. Its brevity is the 
most undisputed fact in all history. 

*' The past is a dream, 
The future a breath, 
The present a gleam 
From birth unto death," 

is daily receiving verification. None of us 
therefore can be too sober or industrious in 
redeeming the time; and as we sit at its 
loom can we be too careful how we weave ? 
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"And He said unto them, the Sabbath was made for man* 
and not man for the Sabbath." Mark 2 : 27. 

fESTERDAY as we crossed the beauti- 
ful lake, so near our humble camp, the 
only ripples that marred its surface, were 
made by the dipping oars, and the silent 
cleaving of our bow, as we pulled for the 
opposite shore. Returning after the day's 
pastime, our progress was boldly disputed; 
at times the blustering wind and high waves 
kept us almost at bay. In this wild region, 
the summer storms are often as severe and 
unexpected, as those which sweep down 
through the gorges, upon the blue waters of 
distant Galilee; but no visible Form appears 
to say, " Peace, be still." The many sur- 
faces of water, with these mountains, and a 
vast wealth of foliage about us, greatly 
facilitate rain. When the warm winds 
from the South meet the colder currents 
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from the North, the density of the clouds 
is quickly increased, and relief is found only 
as they empty by heavy shower. And 
when the earth has become unusually 
heated, and the ascending currents carry 
the hot air into the cooler layer of the up- 
per atmosphere, the lightning begins its 
pranks, which is so often attended by ter- 
rific peals, that one may fairly ask, 

" Are there no stones in heaven, 
But what serve for the thunder?" 

Now, however, all is still. Yon sheet of 
water is as a mirror. No bird, no insect 
seems disposed to disturb the prevailing 
rest. The lake is as though no wind had 
ever kissed it, or freighted cloud had crossed 
it; even its finny inhabitants seem to real- 
ize the charm and glory of the holy day. 
This Sunday morning then should have 
some thoughts for us; nor can we do better 
than to lend ourselves to such, as a day so 
restful naturally suggests. 

The part which Sunday has played in the 
minds of men has been very marked; nor 
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is there a divine institution concerning 
which the learned and good have more 
widely differed. Some read the origin of 
the day in the second chapter of Genesis: 
" And on the seventh day God ended His 
work which He had made; and He rested 
on the seventh day from all His work which 
He had made." But these words have no 
bearing whatsoever upon the Sabbath; for 
at this period, there was no week nor seventh 
day, as we use these terms. Others find 
traces of it, when Laban requested Jacob "to 
fulfill his week; " others again discover its 
outlines, when Israel was commanded to 
gather on the sixth day, double the amount 
of manna; so that the day following might 
be one of rest, a holy Sabbath unto the 
Lord. No doubt here is one of the first 
historical recognitions of the day by the 
chosen people. The command, therefore, to 
observe a certain day as one of rest, appears 
in history before Moses clambered the 
rugged sides of Sinai, to receive the tables 
of the law. Whether there should be a day 
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of rest is settled beyond dispute, by the lan- 
guage of the fourth commandment. 

But it is not the origin of the day which 
has awakened the greater amount of dis- 
cussion^as what does the Sabbath day permit, 
enjoin and forbid. How the early Jews re- 
garded this season should not be overlooked. 
Recognizing its observance as a specific 
commandment of Jehovah, not only did they 
anticipate its coming, but when the blow- 
ing of horns announced its presence, they 
religiously observed all its required pre- 
cepts. Had we lived at that period of the 
world, and mingled among these same 
chosen ones, on the day preceding the Sab- 
bath, we should have found them shorten- 
ing their journeys — artificers laying down 
their work — ^judges declining to sit in judg- 
ment upon life and death; while scribes 
would have been seen putting themselves 
in readiness for the exposition of the law, 
when on the morrow these duties were to be 
fully performed. In fact, so soon as the 
priest had announced the return of the day, 
all travel, buying, selling, and the bearing 
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of heavy burdens immediately ceased. It 
was well understood also that, on this day, 
those pleasures which other days permitted 
were to be discontinued, and even fires for 
culinary purposes were not to be kindled. 
Meals were to be provided and prepared on 
the previous day. The hours of the Sab- 
bath were to be given to rest, wholly to 
rest; and this rest was to include not mere- 
ly the servants about the house and farm, 
but the kine also on the farm. 

They were to sanctify the day. Its hours 
were not to be passed in purely physical 
ease and comfort; but the people were to 
meditate upon their higher and better 
natures — to think of Jehovah — to ponder 
upon His wonderful works — to familiarize 
themselves with the requirements of the 
law, and to instruct their children in its 
precepts, never forgetting also that the 
humblest one, under their influence, had a 
claim upon them for the same instruction. 
Every Sabbath was a day likewise for un- 
usual devotions, and double sacrifices were 
to mark it. On this day, they assembled 
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for public worship; when they sang, and 
prayed, and heard from the lips of the 
priests, readings and expositions of the law. 
In brief, the Sabbath to every child of 
Abraham was a memorial day; that is, the 
day of all others when they were to recall 
Jehovah as their creator and father — His 
purpose — His love and remembrance of 
them, and the numerous deliverances which 
they had received at His hands. And since 
God rested, on this day and His deliver- 
ances gave them rest from severe servitude, 
they were therefore to forego all labor, and 
surrender themselves to absolute quiet 

The Jewish idea of resting, then, was 
more than a command; it was nothing more 
nor less than a law of their being. To rest 
is a law of nature; and we see it working 
in all her varied realms. The birds are not 
ever on the wing; nor are the fish constant* 
ly moving up and down the waters of the 
lakes and streams encircling us. At night, 
the bird seeks its nest; and the fish find 
some retreat where, for hours, they are 
almost motionless. Even the wild flowers 
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which, at times, fairly gem our rough paths, 
close their pfetals, till the morning again 
returns. It is no mere fancy to say that the 
very years would tire if they were all one 
long summer or winter. But, in infinite 
wisdom, each year is broken up into seasons, 
and each of these seasons has its beginning, 
middle and end. March and May are reck- 
oned among the Spring months, bu^ they 
greatly differ. It is never all sunshine,^or 
is it always night. So to say, our heavenly 
Father would have the year to rest, and 
each day find some repose. In this fleeting 
world, is it too much to affirm that, the 
trees would weary of their foliage, and the 
flowers of their bloom, were there no time 
for the leaves to fall, and the flowers to 
pass away, for new leaves and new flowers! 

Man requires this same rest as other 
creations. God no more meant that our 
lives should be monotonous, than the sky 
above us should always be as we now be- 
hold it; or that yon waning moon should 
ever be crescent in appearance. Resting is 
a part of our nature; and as no one can be 
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Strong and healthy, and put his powers to 
their best use without exercise^ so none can 
live without now and then demanding a 
period, when, having laid aside every bur- 
den, he seeks relief from all that wearies. 
The Sabbath was institued for this; and it 
has been recognized as a day of rest, by all 
who know its bearing, though ignorant per- 
chance of its historic origin. 

But with the coming and going of the 
centuries, the methods of its observance 
have greatly changed. Sabbath under the 
authority of Moses, and under Herod were, 
as different as well could be. The under- 
lying thought of the early Jewish Sabbath 
was the house of God; or His recognition 
and service, together with the needs and 
happiness of man. But when the national- 
ity of this favored nation became broken, 
the glory of God suffered a severe eclipse; 
while the vanity of man received a new 
emphasis. The Pharisee would have the day 
everything else save one of honest refresh- 
ment. The burdens they connected with it 
are almost too puerile for belief. Accord- 
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ing to their teaching, when the day re- 
turned, no one was to comfort the sick, nor 
to enliven the sorrowful and depressed. 
The killing of an insect was as sinful as 
the slaughtering of an ox or a camel. Is 
some poor child of Abraham bowed with 
paiuj he must neither rub himself nor send 
for a physician. The carrying of all kinds 
of burdens was forbidden. A tailor, the 
preceding evening, could not go out with 
his needle sticking in his sleeve, lest 'he 
should forget to lay it aside, and thus the 
Sabbath day be violated by carrying the 
useful instrument. One could have a lib- 
eral feast on this day, but no fire could be 
allowed for preparing the same. This en- 
tire misunderstandingboth of the nature,and 
purpose of the day, led the Saviour to speak, 
as in the text. The Jewish sects had com- 
pletely wrested it from its primary design, 
and gave a coloring as foreign to its origin, 
as the good differs from the evil. 

Perhaps one of the best illustrations of 
the nature of this rest day, and our rela- 
tions to it, is given by our Lord when, oi^ 
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a certain occasion, the Pharisees condemned 
Him for plucking com on this day, rubbing 
it in their hands, and then eating it. " When 
the Pharisees saw it, they said unto Him, 
Behold thy disciples do that which is not 
lawful to do upon the Sabbath day. But He 
said unto them, Have ye not read what 
David did when he was an hungered, and 
they that were with him; -how he entered 
nto the house of God, and did' eat shew- 
oread, which was not lawful for him to eat, 
neither for them that were with him, but 
only for the priest ? Or have ye not read 
in the law, how that on Sabbath days the 
priests in the temple profane the Sabbath, 
and are blameless? But I say unto you. 
That in this place is One greater than the 
temple." 

Paraphrasing this reproof, it reads some- 
thing as follows: You priests or teachers 
affirm that on the Sabbath day no fire 
should be kindled, no utensil handled, nor 
is a burden to be carried; still less should 
labor be engaged in. Yet you labor on this 
day. You bear wood for the required sacri- 
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fice — lay it upon the altar — ^handle the sac- 
rificial knife — slay the victim, and carve 
every lamb or goat oflfered you at the ser- 
vices. But as you are thus ministering for 
the good of others, and employing your 
strength in the holy requirements of the 
temple, you regard yourselves as blameless. 
And you are. Nor do you think of perse- 
cuting or punishing any who thus do; still 
less of interdicting temple service, because 
it demands certain work. ** But I say unto 
you, that in this place is One greater than 
the temple." If then, you can perform cer- 
tain services about the temple without re- 
proach, and such as the day requires, since 
I am greater than the temple, cannot my 
disciples minister to Me ? Being the temple, 
and they being my priests, in the labor of 
plucking the grain, they have been minis- 
tering unto Me. If you are blameless, so 
are they. Thus did the great Teacher 
silence this carping and unscrupulous sect. 

In other language, behind all positive 
command there lies a principle; and this 
principle is to govern us in our relations to 
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the Sabbath, and not mere words nor letters. 
The form in which this principle appears in 
the Bible is, "the Son of man is Lord of the 
Sabbath." That is to say, not only is Jesus 
Christ himself the personal Sabbath, but 
the day does not contemplate wresting any- 
thing from one, that may bring him per- 
sonal good. The day is a means, not an 
end; and man is its master, not its servant 
It is, therefore, to minister to him, and not 
he to it. It is kind of a double day — man's 
and God's. It is man's day wherein he is to 
think of his nature, destiny and his duty to 
self, as well as to others. During the entire 
week the world is requiring of him hard 
and continuous labor, nor can he escape its 
bondage. And as every recurring want 
calls for a new eflfort, so does every return- 
ing hour bring a fresh demand. But, with 
the coming of the day, all this pressure is 
to disappear; and we are to enter that realm 
where God is very near, and for such con- 
verse with Him as week days may not af*- 
ford. It is also God's day. Not however 
in any such sense, that He th^n rules with 
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unusual rigor, or that as His loved children 
He would have us oblivious to our personal 
happiness, cramping ourselves to such a de- 
gree that its hours are unwelcome; rather 
whensoever we are seeking our own best 
interests, we are, at the same hour, serving 
God's interests. The Creator and the crea- 
ture are not divided. God loves His chil- 
dren, and has ever loved them with a love 
no words can possibly express. Hence, on. 
this holy day, we are to feel, as it were, that 
we are nearer to God, and that God is 
nearer to us; and that He desires to fill us 
with new thoughts, solve our lingering 
doubts, deepen our hopes, and arouse within 
us those tender aspirations which fellowship 
in the busy world fail to awaken. 

Such is the rest which underlies the pur- 
pose of Sunday. It is to be the season 
wherein the true man is to find sure relief 
— when his surroundings are to be laid 
aside, while he moves forward to breathe a 
different air, and to listen to other voices — 
when the soul i$ to be fed, its interests 
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quickened and deepened, in a way quite un- 
known to other hours and other days. 

Much light comes to us upon the nature 
of Sunday, when we remember the position 
accorded it in the Bible. It does not appear 
merely as an ordinary day, but as among 
the things *'set apart." It is given the 
same emphasis accorded to the Jewish na- 
tion itself, and the forces which entered into 
its unity. As a nation, they were " set 
apart " from the surrounding people, and 
invested with special privileges. Moreover 
that religious worship should be observed 
regularly among them, the tribe of Levi 
was " set apart," and of this tribe a priestly 
family — Aaron — was "set apart;" and, that 
there might be a chief priest among them, 
one of their number was "set apart." It 
may be added also that the temple was "set 
apart " for worship; and that the sacrifices 
which graced its services were likewise 
" set apart." Was not the seventh year also 
" set apart " that the fields might rest, and 
the seventh day for special offerings } 
There is, therefore, something in connection 
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with this day eminently peculiar, and of 
which its history most eloquently speaks. 

The Jewish Sabbath and the Christian 
Sunday greatly differ; nor is it simply in 
name. These two days have not much in 
common. The Jewish Sabbath was a posi- 
tive command — " remember the Sabbath 
day." With the Christian Sunday there is 
nothing mandatory^ nor can any one say 
where or when it was born. While multi- 
tudes dwelling among the Judean hills 
hailed its approach, there is, however, no 
Sinai in that land. The Jewish time for 
rest was the seventh day; the Christain 
Sunday opens the week. The Jewish Sab- 
bath was to be kept " holy;" the Bible has 
no such command concerning the Christain 
Sunday. The solitary injunction bearing 
upon our day of rest are the words of St. 
Paul: "Upon the first day of the week let 
every one of you lay by in store as God 
hath prospered him." On the Jewish Sab- 
bath "thou shalt do no work;" the Christain 
Sabbath has not a line bearing upon what 
is to be let alone, or even what is to be 
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done. The Jewish Sabbath commemorates 
God's resting from His labors, and the 
nation's deliverance from servitude ; the 
Sunday of the Christian speaks of an open 
sepulchre — a risen Saviour, and His greet- 
ing by friends and kindred. Violate the 
sanctity of the Jewish Sabbath and the 
penalty was death; but where do we read 
of penalty, as connected with our Sunday ? 

But giving a practical turn to these re- 
marks, the puzzling enquiry with not a few 
is, how should the Christain day of rest be 
spent ? Let us know the full truth, for the 
glory of God as well as for our own happi- 
ness. Prohibition forms no part of this 
day. This question is left where God 
meant it should be. Our Sunday is de- 
signed for good, and is a positive need for 
the present life; and it takes its place among 
the silent things of God, for wise and holy 
purposes. Under the Gospel, we are as dif- 
ferent as when under the law, as freedom 
differs from bondage, or life from death. 
And this freedom does not mean license, 
but a wise and happy liberty. It means 
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that its exercise is a divine purpose, and 
man is more like God when he brings it 
into the completest play; that man can get 
nearer to God when unrestrained,than when 
fettered by any form of human bondage; 
that Grod's highest wish is that we serve 
Him, and all obedience should be born, not 
of precept, but of love; an<| that whereso- 
ever freedom is allowed full play, heart 
comes closer to heart, as well as mind to 
mind. 

Freedom is not only a force in our man- 
hood, but it is necessary to the attainment 
of our highest manhood. And this same 
manhood does not receive its truest devel- 
opment by associating with the world, 
rather only as we fellowship with God. And 
here, and this is the rest. It is the child in 
converse with his parent, or the creature in 
loving communion with the Father. No 
Sunday then, is to be passed in sleeping or 
in dreaming, in idleness or in thoughtless- 
ness ; still less in buying or selling — in 
boating — fishing — ^gunning — building or re- 
pairing camp — washing clothes — hewing 
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wood, or in any form of purely worldly ad- 
vancement; but in developing and intensi- 
fying our heaven-bom manhood. Let one 
pass his Sunday hours in planning business, 
or in some long, exhausting ramble, or in 
familiarizing himself with light literature, 
aad he is not resting; nor is it; his manhood 
which he is intensifying. Or when, on the 
same day, one gives himself up wholly to 
social influences — ^gathering his friends 
about him for a good time generally; or 
when its holy hours are consumed in pen- 
ning letters — looking over ledgers — reading 
the business mail — tilling some favorite 
garden, it is not his real being which is re- 
ceiving consideration; simply the worldly 
side of his nature. But the day of rest 
calls for God, as well as self; but not self as 
related to others of the same nature, but as 
related to God. The day demands the ex- 
ercise of our spiritual faculties, with the 
cultivation and quickening of those forces 
within us, which will make us fit compan- 
ions for heavenly beings. Such is the only 
way for opening up, and strengthening our 
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true manhood. It is this also which invests 
these hours with their sacredness. As a 
day of minutes and seconds, or of cloud 
and sunshine, Sunday is no better than 
other days. Its significance is found in what 
it does for man's best nature. God does not 
need a rest-day; but man does, and always 
shall, so long as he dwells in a world bitter 
with sorrow, and alive with temptation. 

No one is bettered in his heavenly nature 
either by self-indulgence or in devotion to 
what is perishable. Soul muscle and growth 
come only of God. To keep, therefore, the 
day we should aim to free ourselves from 
all ordinary care and occupation, and turn- 
ing the soul upward, strive to fasten it upon 
our Father in Heaven. Whatsoever minis- 
ters to this is right and holy; whatsoever 
does not is wrong. Yes, that man keeps 
Sunday who makes its hours the fitting sea. 
son for developing his holier nature, and 
whose acts bring him into sweet and hal- 
' lowing fellowship with the eternal Father- 
When, therefore, the question comes — 
how shall the day for rest be passed, the 
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answer should be, what will best improve 
my spiritual condition. Will that in which 
I propose to engage make me better — better 
in my conscience — ^better in mind and soul 
— ^better in the sight of God! Will my acts 
secure me heavenly recognition, and the 
heavenly blessing ? Not, whether by doing 
thus and so, shall I violate law; for under 
the Christain economy Sunday is not a com- 
mand, but a principle. But will my efforts 
incline the Father to look compassionately 
upon me? Will they draw from Him a 
smile, or awaken a frown ? 

Here public worship has a manifest bear- 
ing. Public worship is not optional, but a 
command. As we follow Jesus Christ dur- 
ing his ministry, nothing is more common 
than to find Him on the Sabbath day in the 
Synagogue; and the root thought in this 
word is gathering together. He who neg- 
lects public worship robs God. 

Sundays observe ; think when the bells do chime 
'Us angels' music, therefore come not late; 
God then deals blessings. . . , 
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So wrote George Herbert more than two 
hundred years ago, and his lines are receive 
ing each year a new verification. We have 
the spirit of the day only as we po$sess the 
spirit of public, as well as private worship. 
But this worship is not defined, still less 
illustrated, when,, instead of crossing the 
threshold of the sanctuary, one wanders 
forth to admire the wilds of nature — visits 
his garden, or retires to his chamber for pef - 
sQual ease. True, God can be seen as plainly 
in the forest, on the mountain, along the 
lines of our lake, as in any synagogue, 
though built by holy hands. His foot-prints 
-are everywhere ; and the devout can behold 
Him in all things. But in worship, we are 
not summoned to a sight of God. Worship- 
ing Him is wholly different from discover- 
ing Him in the beauty of a tree — a blade of 
grass, or the bloom of a flower. 

God does not dwell in nature's beauteous 
haunts, nor in any of her royal hamlets, but 
in a temple. His earthly home is in the 
holy of holies ; He is specially present where 
His children meet for service. Employ, 
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therefore, the sacred hours of this day for 
selfish ends, and you will neither find nor 
see Qod. 

In worship, likewise, there is the idea of 
assimilation. We become like the object 
worshiped. Consequently holy worship is 
not to be confounded with personal pleas- 
ure; as self and God are not one and the 
same. To be then as God, we must worship 
God. " Coming together in one place," and 
" with one accord," and the injunction "not 
to forsake the assembling of ourselves to- 
gether," of which the New Testament 
speaks, does not mean isolation, but fre- 
quent meeting for prayer and praise. 

In our day we see much, and hear more, 
of what is known as Sunday recreation. 
This term is very difficult of definition. 
Only stern principles will save us from fall- 
into a terrible abyss. The toiling multi- 
tudes should be fully heard. There is as 
much religion in unbending on this day of 
rest, our frames, bowed from six days* hard 
toil, as in a spiritual service. Sunday has 
to do with the body, as well as with the 
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soul. Religious exercises do not fill up the 
whole of that word — rest; the body is to 
have remembrance; but never first. It re- 
mains to be shown that, if a man has wor- 
shiped God on a Sunday, he is not entitled 
to what will prove a rest to his body also. 
Phariseeism in our day is quite as loud, as 
when so bitterly condemned by Jesus Christ. 

Indeed, Sunday should be the blessed day 
of the seven; and it will be to him who, as 
its hours come and go, endeavors to utilize 
them for the holy service, to which he is 
then summoned. We should endeavor to 
hallow the day; that is, have its hours min- 
ister to our highest spiritual good, the well- 
fare of others, and to the supreme glory of 
God. So Jesus Christ passed His Sabbath 
da)^; nor can we be engaged in a service 
more holy than when imitating His example. 
If so, we shall have a like heavenly recog- 
nition, and finally follow Him in that glori- 
ous ascension, to the blessed realm, our 
hope in all weariness, described in those 
few words, " there remaineth a Rest for the 
people of God." 
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DEATH A DEPARTURE. 

" For I am in a strait betwixt tviro, having a desire to de- 
part, and to be with Christ ; which is far better." Philip, 
i: 23. 

MOST beautiful morning greets us. 

The deepening clouds of last evening 
as they crept up the heavens led us to be- 
lieve that, the day to which we have now 
come would be dark, and heavy with rain. 
But as we slept beneath our fragile shelter, 
the winds, those sure messengers of heaven, 
as often friends as foes, have driven else- 
where that darkened mass, giving us a day 
as free from cloud, as though the arch above 
never knew a shadow. 

The beauty and stillness of these hours 
summon us to worship. True, no music of 
sweet- toned bell falls upon our ears, nor can 
we anywhere see a tapering steeple, with 
its gilded cross, mutely reminding us of 
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duty. Nor need we ; for the wondrous 
beauties of nature surrounding us speak of 
a loving Father, and as loudly call us to 
His service, as though each tree or leaf 
were a rosy lip, and gave expression to aud- 
ible sounds. Not unfrequently silence is as 
eloquent as words. 

• What a wealth of nature lies about us ! 
Where is there to be found greater exuber- 
ance ? Yet it is largely of death. The very 
soil is spongy with the leaves of the centu- 
ries ; and this mass of magnificent foliage 
finds its life in previous decays. In no un- 
important sense, " in the midst of life we 
are in death." Life-death, death-life here 
reign as in other realms. A few months 
need but pass, when all the luxurious vege- 
tation upon which our eyes now rest shall 
also have disappeared, to minister to com- 
ing growths. This change brought to my 
mind the like certainty awaiting each of 
us; and with it, the words of the loved, but 
weary apostle. 

The language of the now sainted Paul, 
can have but one meaning. It is not that 
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he was unwilling longer to bear the trials 
and persecutions to which, for so many 
years, he had been subjected. On the con- 
trary, he tells us later in this same letter to 
the Philippians, " I count all things but loss 
for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus my Lord ; for whom I have 
suffered the loss of all things, and do count 
them but dung that I may win Christ, and 
be found in Him/' He felt that he had a 
call to be with Christ, as well as a call to 
live for Him. As it were, two voices alter- 
nately,or if you will,simultaneously,followed 
Him ; the one urging him to continue his 
earthly ministries— the other bidding him 
to turn his face exclusively heavenward. 
As he penned this epistle, the latter was the 
louder. A strange preference say some ; 
especially so, when he knew no more of the 
future life, to which a gratification of his 
desire would introduce him, than the un- 
believers for whose eternal welfare he had 
so faithfully labored. Very few regard the 
changing of worlds with so little uncon- 
cern ; more frequently, it is an experience 
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to be avoided than coveted, and the very 
last that some are willing to entertain. 

It is somewhat singular that an event so 
common as is death, should be regarded by 
many so dilBEerently. That it entered the 
world through sin, and the methods by 
which it accomplishes its purposes greatly 
vary, are freely admitted by all in every age, 
and of every creed. When, however, you 
come to those more perplexing questions : 
what is the phenomenon itself — what does 
it accomplish — what doors does it open and 
what does it shut ; the opinions of men are 
as unlike, as are the nationalities or tribes 
into which mankind has become divided. A 
few have regarded its visitation, not merely 
as the season for the dissolution of the body, 
but of everything which gives to its exquis- 
ite organization, life and energy ; that when 
it supervened the whole man resolved itself, 
so so say, into the nothingness out of which 
he originally sprung. Others, with a keener 
vision, regarded its appearance as thcvhour 
when the soul left its temporary tabernacle, 
to become absorbed anew into the great 
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universal spirit. As exhalations rising 
from the ocean sail upward and become 
cloud, and now borne on the wings of the 
wind are carried to the mountains, where, 
falling as rain, they again find their way 
back, through stream and river to the great 
deep ; so was it with death ; it merely 
launched man into the kingdom from 
whence he came. Others still, have looked 
upon this phenomenon as the season when 
the soul completely changed its surround- 
ings, and its entrance upon a career as fully 
adapted to its new condition, as when in the 
present life. 

Whether the early bards in their migra- 
Hons about the rocky Grecian peninsula, or 
when crossing or threading the once luxur- 
iant plains and valleys of Asia Minor, or in 
stopping at the beautiful and wooded isles 
of the archipelago, ever met with some 
poor Jew, who, as he journeyed westward for 
treasure, or for an undisturbed home, car- 
ried with him a copy of the Scriptures, and 
through them received instructions con- 
cerning this same phenomenon; or whether 
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they had met Egyptian priests, familiar 
with the teachings of Moses, and who were 
acquainted with the sentiments of Job 
bearing upon the same question, I do not 
know. But it was no mean conception of 
Homer that he should speak of death as a 
" sleep ; " and that Hesiod should view our 
natural sleep, and the sleep of death, as 
twin sisters, and call both the "Sons of 
Night.'* Were we to visit those tombs quite 
contemporaneous with the lives of the 
mighty prophets Jeremy and Ezekiel, or 
some which in fact were old long before 
David tuned his harp, or Solomon sat en- 
throned midst regal splendor, we should 
find that not a few pictured death as a 
noble youth, with inverted torch, and as a 
sleeping child, but winged, and ready for 
flight. In Egypt its symbols were the winged 
globe — a ring — an ear of corn, and other 
emblems of life and action. It was re- 
served for a modern nation to declare it 
" an eternal sleep." 

But turning from the opinions of men 
untaught by revelation, let us see how that 
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Holy Word which we have chosen as our 
guide, when confronting the mysteries of 
our being, looks upon this same common 
phenomenon. As we well know, the Bible 
refers very frequently to death, and en- 
deavors to illustrate it by many metaphors, 
St. Paul alludes to it in this language: "We 
know that if our earthly house of this tab- 
ernacle were dissolved, we have a building 
of God, a house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens." Here, death is viewed 
as the taking down of a tent into which we 
have been lodging. And as the removal or 
breaking up of a tent is not the destruction 
of its occupant, so the dissolution of our 
body can in no way aflfect the life or nature 
of the soul. The same figure is used by 
St. Peter when he thus writes : " I think it 
meet as long as I am in this tabernacle to 
stir you up by putting you in remembrance, 
knowing that shortly I must put off this 
my tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus 
Christ has showed me." In both of these 
cases, death is not spoken of as any disrup- 
tion of th^ soul, or marring of its unity ; 
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simply the taking down of a frame that has 
held the soul, and giving it its freedom; as 
a bird receives its liberty when the wires 
of its cage are completely broken. 

But the metaphor which is far more often 
used, is ''sleep." Of St. Stephen, it is writ- 
ten, he " fell asleep." St. Peter also writes 
of the elders who "fell asleep." Though 
the devout and loving Lazarus had been 
borne to the tomb, our Lord, however, says 
to the disciples, "our friend Lazarus sleep- 
eth ; but I go to awake him out of sleep." 
And to the crowd that had assembled in the 
house of Jairus, going up to the couch 
where lay the pearly form for which the 
father had been so anxious. He says : "Give 
place : for the maid is not dead, but 
sleepeth." In the catacombs at Rome, some 
of whose inscriptions no doubt were cut 
while St. John was living, the memorial 
tablets do not read, as we might suppose, 
^*mortuus,*' but ^^ dormit in Deo*' and ^* dormit 
in pace. " 

In other words, when freeing the biblical 
expression of ail metaphor, there is no such 
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experience as death, or for a personality, 
for a soul, a human being ceasing to be. 
True, the hour may and does come when 
the body falls into decay, and the elements 
which entered into its make mingle again 
with the earth ; but the life, or that which 
constitutes the personality, the soul, does 
not perish. In sleep the soul does not rest; 
simply the body. This is the season for the 
body to repair its waste, or to recover its 
lost power, that when invigorated it may 
again become the willing vehicle of the 
soul. As we look upon a form stiff in the 
embrace of death, we may say that the man 
or woman is dead ; but our Lord uses no 
such language. As in sleep, the person 
still lives; or the body is as lifeless as 
though there were no indwelling soul ; yet 
the soul or life of that body is still there, 
and a touch or a loud word may summon it 
to its previous activity. 

So when death supervenes; while the ener- 
gies of the body are arrested, and it lies 
motionless before us, there is that, shall I 
say, in it which still lives; and which but 
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awaits the omnipotent summons to be re- 
vealed. Sleep is not the loss, but the reten- 
tion of life; and always implies re-awaking. 
It is the making of provision for a new 
career, and not the closing up forever of the 
present It is suspension, not extinction. Yet 
more; sleep is invigorating, or the renewal 
of vitality; but if there be no future life — 
or death is extinction; what is there to be 
invigorated or renewed ? There is something 
also responsive in sleep — Yes, sleep is life 
concealed — resting — waiting; it is the 
greatest counterfeit to which man has ever 
been introduced* 

Another metaphor used in the Bible when 
speaking of death, fully as suggestive, is 
that of going away, or a "departure." 
St Paul employs it in the words with 
which we began ; and again, when writing to 
his son Timothy in the faith; saying, "the 
time of my departure is at hand; ** — or the 
time for my leaving port, or setting sail is 
at hand. Here death is no more represented 
to us as ceasing to be, or the loss of con- 
sciousness, the annihilation of our real 
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being, than when we take down the tent, 
which has been housing us, signifies our 
personal disappearance. The thought is, 
death is merely heaving off the ropes which 
have bound us to the body, as a ship casts 
off its fastenings, when ready for its voyage. 
It is moving away from what has held or 
kept us, and a moving out into other waters 
^^— other depths. And as between the wharf 
where the ship was fastened, and the ship 
itself, there was all the difference between 
motion and permanency, or activity or rest; 
the same difference existed between soul 
and body. 

Observe what it was that desired to de- 
part. It was not his body, however much 
it may have ministered to his comfort; this, 
weary and worn, and scored no doubt 
by Roman stripes, he was to leave behind; 
as a vessel, the wharf to which it had been 
moored. No ship seeks the ocean, or sails 
for foreign shores, carrying with it the dock 
to which it has been tied. It leaves this 
where it found it. Only the vessel goes or 
departs. Or dropping all figurative Ian- 
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guage, it was the apostle who was to depart 
— his soul — the veritable being himself ; 
not his coporeal frame, as that— was not 
the man. 

This view of death harmonizes most re- 
markably with our present experiences. 
How few of us are dwelling where we first 
saw the golden light of this beautiful world* 
and heard the strains of its hurrying music ? 
Life is but a series of departures. We are 
ever moving — now here, now there; now at 
home, now abroad. In these constant mov- 
ings we do not cease to be, but are ever the 
same; essentially each day as though action 
had never been ours. Recall here our com- 
mon nature. We are neither all flesh, nor 
all spirit; both substances enter into our 
make. The soul dwells in the body, as a 
child in a cradle. And the soul gives to 
our bodies their life and power. When the 
soul says to the body, move, it moves; rest, 
it rests. The soul is its tenant, its lord and 
master. And though so intimately related 
to the body, fairly indwelling in it, it is no 
n^ore as is the body, than a star is like the 
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atmosphere in which it dwells; or a jewel 
as the crown in which it glitters. Their 
union is life here, life now — their dis-tinion, 
death. 

Death, then, as a penomenon, is the sepa- 
ration of soul and body — the one departing, 
the other remaining. It is the soul with- 
drawing from the body, and finding its home 
amid other surroundings. It is not its 
pausing — il^sting — or ceasing to be; but its 
going on — embarking on new and other 
travels. In a word, death is the soul facing 
for another port, and for a different shore. 
Nor does the poor tabernacle of a body follow 
it; it remains behind. Loving hands bear 
it forth with great gentleness, to lay it 
among the trees and flowers; and when 
friends are not, the wandering bird chants 
over it a daily requiem. Later, perhaps, 
some humble stones or highly polished 
shaft marks its resting place. But the 
soul being immaterial and with no affinity 
whatsoever for what is purely material, 
sails away for its true clime — its proper and 
eternal home. 
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Stand with me for a moment in the pres- 
ence of one who, in the twinkling of an eye, 
falls in death. A few moments before the 
sudden visitation he was as active and talk- 
ative as you ; listening to your words, and 
as far as possible, shaping them to his 
thought and action. But the passing mo- 
ment wrought in him a most wonderful 
change. His heart no longer beats, nor 
does his eye brighten at your words, or re- 
turn your kindly glance ; and though his 
hands are still warm, no effort is made to 
respond to your earnest grasp. When the 
hour comes for the shrouding of that noble 
form, and carrying it from sight, the man, 
or he who turned to listen to your speech, 
will not be there. And when Nature's 
chemistry shall gradually have dissolved, 
that same beautiful organic body — that 
temple impossible indeed for human skill to 
fashion — beyond, far beyond the mind of 
man with its gigantic sweep ever to con- 
ceive of, he, the essential being, shall not 
be conscious of that dissolution. Nor shall 
his character, his mind, will, affections, 
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anything bearing upon his true personality, 
be present ; for 

<* Dust thoa art, to dust returnest. 
Was not spoken of the soul." 

He, the man, has departed — sailed; he has 
left for another harbor and another shore. 
Souls do not disintegrate and decay: only cor- 
poreal frames. We bury bodies and only 
bodies. The soul still lives, and has found a 
home in a new tent, or is in quest of the 
" house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens." 

Strange as it may sound, the soul is never 
more truly alive than when we speak of one 
as being dead. It is never more conscious, 
never more free, active, living, than when out 
of the body. The phenomenon we call death 
strips it of its impediments, and gives to 
every faculty its perfect freedom. It aban- 
dons it to its inherent life, and energies and 
purposes. It surrenders it to its own un- 
tramelled workings, to enjoy its earned 
conquests. Let me here ask, is life less life 
because it is beyond the bonds that re- 
strained it ? Or are you less alive when 
out of the house that sheltered you, than 
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when within its walls ? Is a ship less a ship 
because it is not moored to a wharf ? And 
since the soul is the life of the body, and is 
not, in any sense, like the body, is it not 
still life when separated from the body? 
The removal of a force does not mean the 
annihilation of that force. Does it at all 
affect your nature as a rational being, 
whether you are unclothed or clothed upon, 
in a spiritual or in a natural body ? By no 
means. When the worried and worn apos- 
tle spoke of departing, he did not mean 
that in that act he was to suffer loss of 
mental or moral power. 

The realism of life and what was life 
were as dear to him as to others. Men do 
not study to shorten life, or to cease living; 
rather how can life be prolonged ; how can 
its highest form be secured. Even Christ 
fled from the hands of his would-be mur- 
derers ; nor did He cease caring for His life 
till the hour arrived for His doing God's 
will. On the contrary, by departing the 
apostle was, so to say, to be more alive, 
more active, more real, more true. It was 
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freeing himself from the limitation&r that 
had so long fettered him, and entering the 
realm where spirit ruled. It was giv- 
ing to his innermost being freer play, 
and the removal of every hindrance that 
affected his highest life. It was his en- 
tering upon the gratification of those af- 
fections which had long been restrained, 
and whose perfect development he had 
patiently awaited. Of that love which 
passeth all understanding, he would know 
more ; he would bathe in its fullness; he 
would see its source, and behold Him by 
whom it had been made known. Yes, he 
wanted to see his predecessors in his work, 
the first apostles, his and their converts, the 
martyrs — prophets — patriarchs— all the wor- 
thies of old , and in full outline the risen 
Christ, whom he so ardently loved, and was 
patiently serving. Such was his thought. 
There were mysteries connected with a new 
life, and death would introduce him to 
strange problems; but so far as not being 
still himself, after his departure, and living 
— knowing — acting, as when in the flesh, he 
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no more doubted than that he then lived and 
breathed. As he was none other than Paul 
in the present life, so, in the life before 
him, he would still be Paul. Death never 
alters the souL 

How differently the Bible looks upon 
death from those who will allow themselves 
to be taught by its declarations. Unen- 
lightened reason tells us, death ends all ; 
and it is the loss of all. The Scriptures do 
not so speak. Did you ever look in upon 
those chambers of the dying which the 
Bible records, to learn therefrom what is 
death? Should you so do, you will find 
they present death as a departure. True, 
friends shed many and bitter tears, and 
hearts bled freely when death was seen 
weaving its palor over familiar forms and 
features ; but we do not meet with anything 
that suggests ceasing to be ; simply that 
the dying were about to enter upon another 
life. 

Nor did this approaching new life de- 
press these departing pilgrims. On the 
other hand, all were cheerful, and in ex- 
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pectancy. Said good old Jacob, "I have 
waited for thy salvation, Lord." Joseph, 
turning to his brethren observed,"! die;" and 
then requested that he be buried in Canaan. 
Israel's royal singer thus chanted : "Though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil : for thou art with 
me ; thy rod and thy staff they comfort 
me." The blessed Master prayed, " Father 
forgive them, for they know not what they 
do; " and He assured His disciples that He 
should meet them again. Stephen, though 
mangled in body by many stones, and in 
the same spirit at least of his Lord's words 
for His crucifiers plead, " Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge." In these and other 
cases, nothing is said of death which is for- 
bidding ; nor of an inactivity and lif eless- 
ness, of which the world so frequently 
speaks. All is bright, cheerful and stimu- 
lating. And even when the grave, with its 
corruption and decay, is mentioned, behind 
it all rises the sublime truth of the resur- 
rection, which throws far and wide a glory 
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and a radiance that no words have yet been^ 
able properly to describe. 

We read of an empty tomb. Nor is there 
a phrase that we should more frequently 
recall. Why ? Death is a birth into a new 
life — a departure. We should not associate 
with this phenomenon any other thought. 
Our chief anxiety should be concerning the 
present, and the manner in which it can be 
made to yield the holiest fruit. The more 
so, since death does not change our nature. 
It does not alter us, as some seemingly 
think, from men and women to angels, or 
to any other order of creations. As we are 
now men and women, so no doubt we shall 
ever be. No transference to another king- 
dom can invest us with a diflEerent constitu- 
tion. The trend and determined purpose of 
our lives should be to be pure and holy, lov- 
ing and good, faithful and true to what is 
our Father's will. As the Bible puts it, we 
should seek to be made " clean," and in 
God's way. Should we so be, then it mat- 
ters not where the angel, who is to summon 
us hence, delivers his message. 
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We can as safely and surely take our de- 
parture from the side of yon mountain, 
from the sandy shores of our lake, or from 
our rude beds of hemlock boughs within 
our humble tents, as from our loved homes, 
surrounded with those whom we have left 
behind, and whom to recall is to awaken 
within us the joy of an early greeting. Be 
the hour however when it may, God grant 
it shall find us fully prepared, and that our 
lives shall have been so true and holy, and 
bur love and faith in Jesus Christ so steady 
and sincere that, each of us can make Paul's 
words our own, and say with a full and joy- 
ful heart, " I desire to depart, and to be with 
Christ, which is far better." 
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